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“A faintness had come over him”—p, 246, 
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Carrer XLVI.—FounDERED AT SEA. 
“S)yEFORE the young lieutenant could answer the | came up at that moment, accompanied by Patty, 
; question put to him with such pathetic ear-| with whom he had been gossiping. “Look outs 


nestness, he heard himself laughingly apostrophised | Mr, Frank; you are expected to give an account 
by the loud, cheery voice of his brother Tom, who! of your offences, and be judged accordingly.” 
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As he spoke, the saucy boy cast a meaning glance 
from his brother to Lucy, whose face was burning with 
crimson ; but not from the cause which sly Tom was 
ready to assign—that the gentleman had been making 


love to the lady. He had convicted Frank of an at- | 
| able to discriminate as to the proper time for jest- 


tachment to Lucy Chadburn; not that he had been 


taken into confidence, but the young naturalist had | 


wormed out his brother’s secret, and impaled it just 
as if it had been some curious specimen of butter- 
fly. The truth was, he had accidentally discovered, 
n his brother’s handwriting, a copy of verses, 
being a glowing sonnet addressed to the Lily of 
Chadburn, of which it was not difficult to guess the 
authorship. The provoking youth had also detected, 
on the fly-leaf of a pocket-book of Frank’s, certain 
initials, very elaborately embellished, which bore a 
strange resemblance to some that he had seen myste- 
riously cut into the bark of several trees in the park 
that surrounded Earle House, the residence of Sir 
George Ainsworth. The young officer had looked 
suspiciously self-conscious when Tom triumphantly 
announced his discoveries. 

“Let me alone for finding anything out, old fellow. 
But you needn’t look so glum about it; I’m not 
going to tell your secret to every one. Besides, I’m 
glad you’ve had the sense to pick one of the prettiest, 
if not the prettiest girl in the county; and I hope 
you'll cut out the Honourable Gus Appleby, for I’ve 
found out that he’s after her. I don’t care what the 
girls may say in his defence, he doesn’t appreciate 
anything but himself. I showed him my aquarium, 
and my new case of specimens, when he rode over to 
our place with his sisters, and what do you think he 
had the cheek to tell me?—that it was a very nice 
collection, but he thought it a great waste of time to 
hunt up such ugly-looking monsters. Why, Frank, 
he had no more notion of what he was looking at than 
if he had been an Egyptian mummy.” 

Tom wound up his characteristic speech with a 
strong sniff of contempt. 

The cause of the excitement which had crimsoned 
Lucy’s cheek, and quivered in her eager voice, was 
the expectation of hearing news of Harold. Frank 
Ainsworth had excited her curiosity, and at the same 
time roused hope which she shrank from encouraging, 
from fear of disappointment, which would bring back 
the pain of separation, and revive all the feeling of 
sorrowful uncertainty which surrounded the fate of 
her brother. Under the circumstances, she found it 
hard to disguise her regret at the interruption suf- 
ficiently to enable her to sustain the merry raillery 
of Mr. Tom, and return with her acoustomed spirit 
the running fire of smart sayings which that vivacious 
young gentleman bestowed so liberally upon his 
friends. On his side, the young lieutenant looked as 
he felt—annoyed. 

Tom sawit, andtook an opportunity to whisperin his 
ear, “ Never mind, old fellow; I know I came up at the 
wrong time, but there will be lots of other chances.” 


bee 








Frank answered, in the same subdued tone, but 


| with unaccustomed severity—in common with the 
' rest of the household he had done his best to pet 


and spoil his younger brother—‘ Tom, you certainly 
are deficient in common sense. Will you never be 


ing? Cannot you see how uncomfortable you have 
made Miss Chadburn?” 

To this Tom returned a rueful, “ Well, don’t be 
vexed, old fellow; it wasn’t altogether my fault. 
Miss Hood thought you had no right to monopolise 
her visitor, and I couldn’t tell her you wanted to 
make love to Lucy Chadburn.” 

gic! 10) 1 

Tom started, for his brother had spoken his name 
aloud, and in a tone that could not be mistaken. He 
replied, in his usual offhand manner, “ As usual, I’ve 
put my foot into it; and if I stay here I shall only 
get into a regular scrape, so I'll take a stroll round 
the garden until you are ready to go.” 

He had just started on his tour, when he suddenly 
stopped, and returned to his brother, and added, ina 
mysterious whisper, “I’d better try and take Miss 
Patty with me.” 

Patty had a vague misgiving that everything was 
not going right, and she glanced uneasily towards 
her dear Miss Lucy, who was her oracle and pattern 
in most things. 

A smile reassured her, Lucy had seen and under- 
stood the look of concern on the pretty face, and did 
her best to put Patty at ease. It was not in her 
nature to allow her own disappointment to be a 
source of discomfort to those about her. At first 
Tom had been a little disturbed by Frank’s manner, 
and he had felt himself personally illused, but it 
passed quickly, and the four were soon chatting plea- 
santly together, greatly to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Tom, who, with all his erratic humours, always did 
his best to make himself agreeable to Lucy, who was 
his especial favourite. He was often heard to say, 
even in the hearing of his sisters, that he didn’t think 
there was a girl in the world to equal Lucy Chadburn— 
an opinion which the good-humoured girls did not 
attempt to contradict. 

While the young people were thus amusing them- 
selves, and Tom was patiently watching for an oppor- 
tunity to carry off Miss Patty, the old, farmer and 
the baronet prepared to pay a visit of inspection to 
the new greenhousé, accompanied by Miss Charlotte 
Ainsworth, who was Sir Richard’s goddaughter. He 
had, therefore, a right to claim her society. This he 
jocosely told her as she laughingly linked hor arm 
in his, They made a pretty picture when they had 
entered the greenhouse, and stood in the midst of all 
that tropical verdure—the fresh young girl, with her 
bright, piquant face thrown out in striking relief 
against those of the two old men—the aged farmer 
leaning on his crutch, and making the grey-haired 
baronet look almost young by comparison, 
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«“ What did you say, my dear? Ihave been rather 
deaf since my illness.” 

As he spoke, Sir Richard inclined his head to listen 
for the young lady’s answer. 

“TI said that it was the twenty-fourth—somebody’s 
birthday. But there!” she added, seeing the baro- 
net’s face change, “I know I ought not to have men- 
tioned that to you; any one else would have known 
better, but I aia always so stupid, saying the wrong 
things at the wrong time. Frank says that my 
great fault is want of reflection. Oh dear! I am so 
very sorry!” 

The bright face grew so serious, and the speaker 
showed so much concern, that Sir Richard fergot his 
own personal feelings in the task of reassuring and 
setting her at ease, 

“ Somebody’s birthday,” repeated the old farmer, | 
who had caught the murmured words; “ah, yes! to 
be sure! You are right, Miss Charlotte—it is the 
twenty-fourth. I ought to remember it, for some- 
body rarely missed coming round to East End, and I 
got to mind that date as the year came round. I 
wonder how and where he’s spending it to-day,” the 
old man added, meditatively tapping his crutch upon 
the floor, the thin treble of his aged voice gathering 
an accession of energy. “I don’t care what any one 
may have to say against Mr. Harold, I shall main- 
tain, as I always did, that he is a fine young fellow— 
just about what you was yourself at his age,” and the 
old man laid his hand on the baronet’s arm, adding 
with a quiet little laugh, “ only you was worse of the 
two; you had more mischief in you when you was 
only Master Richard, for the old people spoiled you. 
Ah, you need not shake your head.” 

Charlotte Ainsworth listened with an attention 
that would have proved to any one interested in the 
investigation that she was well pleased with Farmer 
Hood’s praise of Harold Chadburn. 

While this scene was taking place in the green- 
house, Frank Ainsworth had managed, with the skil- | 
ful co-operation of his brother Tom, to secure the | 
opportunity for which he had been waiting—to draw 
Lucy aside into a sheltered walk. There they stood, | 
in the grey October light, her anxious face upturned 
to his, and eloquent with the inquiry which she shrank 
from putting into words— 

«What news have you of Harold 

Frank read the unspoken question in her face, and 
asked, with a serious look that frightened Lucy, 
“What is the name of the vessel your brother sailed 
in ?” 

Iucy’s voice trembled as she replied, “'The Mer- 
maid. Oh, Frank! tell me, have you heard bad news 
—has anything happened ?” 

« Are you sure that is the name of the vessel?” 

“ Cyril told father that the ship was called the 
Mermaid; he went to London on purpose to find 
out.” 
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Lucy felt Frank’s hand tighten its grasp on hers 


—felt it visibly tremble, and she grew faint with 
fear. 

Frank looked sorrowfully at her, as he said, with 
evident agitation, “I hope you are mistaken, Lucy, 
or that it may be a false alarm.” 

“Oh, Frank! something dreadful has happened! 
tell me at once, do not keep me in suspense—pray do 
not!” 

He looked uneasily into her pale face as he said 
earnestly, ‘There may be some mistake; Harold 
may be quite safe, but—I am afraid to tell you 
Lucy 

She interrupted him, saying reproachfully, “It is 
cruel of you to keep me waiting like this; whatever 
it is, tell me at once. Oh, my poor—poor brother! I 
have lost you for ever. Oh, Frank! what can have 
happened? tell me before any one comes. Poor 
papa.” 

“T have heard that an emigrant ship called the 
Mermaid has foundered at sea,” 

« And the passengers?” 

“Every one is said to have been lost.” 








CHAPTER XLVII. 
PHILIS FORD'S TROUBLES. 


A TWELVEMONTH had passed since Lewis Darley 
inserted the new clause in his will. It had brought 
no change to the inmates of Abbey House, with the 
exception of the old man, who showed incipient: signs 
of failing strength—a slow, insidious waste that crept 
on almost imperceptibly, and to all outward appear- 
ance changed him so little that it escaped the notice 
even of the sharp-eyed old servant, who was far from 
suspecting the cause of the increased irritability 
which she complained “made it so hard to get on 
with master, that if it hadn’t been for Miss Bessie 
she would have thrown up her situation without 
notice, and left him to take his own chance, and be 
ruined by some extravagant slattern of a house- 
keeper, who would not care a farthing about keeping 
down his bills.” 

It was with this standard threat that Philis gene- 
rally wound up her hostile skirmishes with the old 
man, whose ears had grewn so familiar with the 
words that they made no more impression upon him 
than if they had remained unspoken. The possibility 
of the threat being ever acted upon never occurred to 
him; he would just as soon have expected to be 
forsaken by Bessie as for Philis to desert her post. 

Few would have deemed it a sinecure, or envied 
the privileges of Lewis Darley’s housekeeper; they 
would have been disgusted with the parsimonious 
supervision of the household accounts and the 
griping economy that doled out such meagre sup- 
plies, and overlooked nothing in the narrow domestic 
details. But Philis was in her element, most of all 
when she was loudest in her expressions of discon- 
tent, avowing her intention to leave. She would 
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wrangle for an extra allowance of candles and soap, 
which she would afterwards use even more grudg- 
ingly than her master. Any stranger present at one 
of these characteristic scenes, would have wondered 
how the odd pair had managed to retain the relations 
of master and servant for more than a single day; 
wondered also how Lewis Darley could be content to 
steep his mind in such small sordid cares, and what 
process of transition could bring down his fine intel- 
ligence from the study of some great scientific 
question to a calculation of the weekly consumption 
of coals. His was a character composed of such 
strange contrasts and contradictions—such grasping 
narrowness in trifles, combined with such unselfish 
large-heartedness in dealing with those he loved. 
His was a nature likely to be misunderstood even by 


those who knew him best, for there were times when | 
| be to keep down expenses, Mrs. Ford—to keep down 


even Bessie could not reconcile the apparent incon- 
sistencies in a character which she had so much cause 
to love and venerate. She could not understand the 
penurious habits which had gained him the reputation 
of a miser, nor the greed for gain which made such 
an alloy in the fine nature that was in him, and 
seemed such a strange contradiction to the loving 
tenderness that, if need came, would have rained 
down freely upon her head even the hoarded wealth 
which he had been gathering for years. What 
would have been her impression if she had seen the 
ecstatic satisfaction with which he turned the key of 
his cash-box after one of the characteristic scenes 
with Philis, when he had succeeded in wring- 
ing a few extra shillings from the housekeeping 
allowance, and he had triumphantly ferreted out 
an overcharge of three farthings in the butcher’s 
account ! 

“Call me miser as they please, it is so much more 
gained for her, my darling girl; it shall not be my 
fault if Gerald Darley’s wife is not the richest lady 
in the land.” 

So the old man blindly wove his web of hopes 
about the future of the two who were so dear to him; 
so he had gone on for years, hoarding and amassing 
the immense wealth which he intended for them. 
He appeared to live only for them, and his love for 
Bessie seemed to increase daily. He never left 
Abbey House without taking his darling with him; 
he would even send for her to sit with him in the 
old musty room which he called his study. It was 
rarely they were found apart, and the inhabitants of 
Chesterdale had grown accustomed to the sight ot 
the white-haired old man and the beautiful young 
maiden taking their daily walk side by side through 
the old city. Their love for each other was the 
admiration of all. Sometimes Gerald would accom- 
pany them, and the fond old man generally managed 
to get alittle behind, so as to be able to watch them, 
and indulge the dream which was as a ray of sun- 
shine in his life—little thinking how the issue would 
be taken out of his hand, 





CHAPTER XLEVIII. 
DESERTING HER POST. 

“TI TELL you once for all that I cannot afford it, 
Philis.” 

* Say you will not, sir.” 

* Well, then, : will not.” 

* But it really must be done, master.” 

*T tell you that I have made up my mind to spend 
no more money in repairs.” 

“Perhaps you will pay something towards it, 
sir P” 

* Not a fraction.” 

“Well, then, sir, will you tell me what I am to do 
for water ?” 

“The same as you did yesterday and the day 
before. Have I not told you that your care should 


expenses ?” 

‘* And can you say I don’t, sir? Year in and year 
out I’m doing nothing but scrape and save until the 
kitchen will hardly support a mouse. Why, astrange 
servant couldn’t be got to stop a month, Keep down 
expenses indeed!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ford, I mean just what I say, that you 
must keep down the expenses; I have noticed several 
of your housekeeping accounts are heavier of late.” 

** My accounts heavier of late, sir! I wonder what 
I shall hear next!” and Philis, whose tall, gaunt 
figure seemed to gain some additional inches in her 
indignation, glared wrathfully at her old master, 
who sat with pencil and paper in his hand, so fenced 
in and surrounded by dusty old folios, that it 
seemed as though he had been erecting a barricade 
between himself and his angry housekeeper, who had 
presented herself with a complaint about the leaky 
condition of the water-tank, and a request for it to be 
repaired, which request, involving an outlay of money, 
was refused point blank. This had led to one of 
their usual wrangling altercations. Lewis Darley 
was in one of his irritable moods, and the old servant 
was quite prepared to follow suit; hence the stormy 
outburst of contending elements. 

He answered, 1n the provokingly quiet tone that was 
always highly exasperating to Philis, “ You wonder 
what you will hear next, Philis; that is hard to tell, 
but I dare say you will hear many things you don’t 
like.” 

“And I have a good guess, sir, where some of 
them will come from,” jerked out uncompromising 
Philis, adding, with a significant look, which was 
evidently intended to excite her master’s curiosity, 
“but it’s more than likely I shan’t give any one in 
this house the chance of saying anything unpleasant 
to me.” 

The “any one ” was emphasised in a way that suf- 
ficiently pointed it at her master, who treated it with 
the utmost unconcern. He went on jotting down 
with his pencil, much to the annoyance of Philis, who 
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repeated her last words in a rather louder voice, |an expression in the eyes that told—what Philis 

which had the desired effect of rousing the old man, | would have bitten her tongue out rather than 

though it was only shown by the frown on his face, | confess—that her master’s words had grieved her 

and a visible stiffening towards the privileged old | to the heart. 

servant, in proportion as she presumed upon the; The old man busied himself with his folios, He 

indulgent latitude which had always been accorded | was evidently more than usually excited, for he rose 

to her temper. He made no further sign of having from his seat, and began putting the books back in 

heard her, and Philis watched him a few seconds in | their places, commenting to himself as he inserted a 

grim silence, considering what should be the next slip of paper in one of them to mark a subject he 

note of hostilities. | had been studying—“I do not seem to make much 
It came from her master, as he looked up from the | progress with this branch of the science.” 

page of one of the musty volumes, which he seemed to| A slight noise made him look round. 

be intently studying, and said icily, “I don’t want | “* Master !” 

anything, Mrs. Ford, except to be left alone; I| ‘ What! are you here still, Mrs. Ford?” 

have work to do.” | “Yes, sir; I have something to say—something 
Philis looked at him, temper still flickering in her | that I wish to tell yeu before I leave the room.” 

eyes, though it was considerably quelled by his | “Very well, let me hear it as quickly as you can; 

manner. She knew what that tone meant—that it | my time is worth something if yours is not.” 

was useless to contend the point. She had not} Philis gave him a wrathful glare out of her keen 

passed a lifetime in his service without being able eyes; the next instant their look softened, and she 


to understand something of his character, yet she | murmured to herself, “ Never mind, he will find out 


undauntingly returned to the subject. | soon whether I kept down expenses, and he will be 
“ Will you get the tank repaired, sir?” | sorry he drove me to it.” 
“T have told you, Philis, that I will not incur any “How long will you keep me waiting, Mrs. 
more expense ; the tank must remain as it is.” | Ford ?” 
“ It will only cost a few shillings, sir.” It is doubtful how this contentious interview might 
“You tiresome old woman, how many times must | have been prolonged, for Philis appeared to have 
I tell you that I will not spend a penny on it?” ‘relented at the last moment, but the old man’s 


“Then I call it a disgrace to a respectable house. impatient query goaded her on, and her next words 
No wonder people talk, and set us down as miserly.” worked up the climax. 

The old man answered with a contemptuous smile, | “T want to tell you, sir, to suit yourself with a 
“Let the people amuse themselves as they think new housekeeper as soon as you can; I have made 
best, Philis ; it is of no consequence.” | up my mind to leave.” 

Philis straightened her back, and said stiffly,| Lewis Darley was taken by surprise, but only 
“Of course you know best, sir; it won’t affect me betrayed it by dropping his pencil, and in the 
whichever way it is, and I don’t see why I need | astonished query—“ Going to leave, Mrs. Ford ?” 
trouble myself about the tank or anything else in «Yes, om.” 
this house.” “ Why ?” 

Lewis Darley was getting impatient. “I’m going to give you the chance of getting a 

“Philis Ford, you have your good qualities, but new broom that will be sure to sweep clean—some- 
you have also your bad ones, Take you altogether, body who will keep down expenses.” 


you are the most discontented, disagreeable old | “Very good, Mrs. Ford,” he answered drily ; “ you 
woman to be met with in a day’s journey.” | are very considerate, and to show that I appreciate 
“Thank you, sir.” it, I will endeavour to set you at liberty as soon as 
“Never mind thanking me, Philis, you know it is possible. Is there anything else you have to say?” 
true.” “ Nothing, sir.” 
“ But I do mind thanking you, sir, though I don’t “Then I should like to be alone.” 
think you mean what you say.” Philis turned slowly towards the door. She evi- 


“TI do mean it, Mrs. Ford, and you get worse every | dently had not expected her resignation to be 
day. I believe you to be the most disagreeable woman | accepted so readily. Any one who had looked into 
in the city.” her face would have read there the struggle that 

“So you think that of me, after living with you | was going on between pride and grief. She could 
and yours ever since I was a girl. After all these | see that her old master was agitated, but his stern 
years, that is your opinion of me; I ought to feel | tones seemed to contradict any such weakness on his 
grateful, sir.” part. She had her hand on the door, when he said 

In spite of the independent scorn which she tried | suddenly, “ Stay a moment, Mrs. Ford,” and walking 
to throw into her answer, there was a touch of to the bookcase, he took down a book, which he at 
pathetic feeling which it was impossible to describe, once opened; “let me see, beside the wages now due 
also a peculiar pucker about the rugged face, and ‘to you, there are certain sums, your savings, which 
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you have deposited in my hands” (here he referred | the solicitude of a mother for a sick child, and the 





to the book), “and which I shall re PP 

The sentence was abruptly cut short; the fit of 
excitement into which he had gradually worked 
himself during the interview with Philis, together 
with his previous long toil, had told upon his nerves ; 
a faintness had come over him, he reeled, caught 
helplessly at the edge of the table, and would have 
fallen, if a strong bony arm had not been thrust 
forward just in time to save him. 

“ What is the matter, dear—dear master! what is 
the matter ?” 

He could just manage to stammer out, “ Nothing, 
Philis, it will soon pass; don’t call Bessie.” 

Some minutes had elapsed before he properly 
revived, and when the fit had passed, he found the 


eccentric old servant hovering about him with all | saving? 





rough large hands doing for him all manner of 
tender offices, as they had often done before, 4 
quick impulse made him grasp one of them in his, 
saying, “ Philis, you must admit you are a bad. 
tempered old woman. Think of you putting yourself 
out of the way abouta tank. You can get it repaired, 
but what about the new housekeeper; you will go, of 
course ?” 

“Not till you are better, sir; Miss Bessie will 
have enough to think of, without having you sick on 
her hands.” 

“But, Philis, you know as well as Ido that you 
could not be content anywhere but at Abbey House, 
so I will not hear of you deserting your post.” 

What will be the end of Lewis Darley’s mania for 
(To be continued.) 








A WORD UPON BLESSINGS IN MISTAKES. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, HULL, 


IISTAKES, indeed! Who likes to make 
j}| them? who is not heartily ashamed 
' of them? Weare proud creatures at 





¢ 

4h " the best, and we hate to make mis- 
takes; we may, indeed, indulge in a 
little pleasant badinage with other people who have 
“popped” their own hats by sitting on them, and 
that sort of thing, but we shrink from anything 


that wounds our amour propre. It is not pleasant 
to any one of us t» feel mortified pride or mis- 
carried purposes. The more we study ourselves, 
the more convinced shall we be that we can ill 
bear the consciousness of having made mistakes. 
We love to walk straight up the line of our activi- 
ties to the goal of success, and when we are threat- 
ened with fierce obstacles, we try a cowp-d’état 
rather than lose our end; and these coups-d'état, 
alike in public history and private life, only seem to 
succeed, nothing more. 

Mistakes are most unpleasant to conceit of 
every kind. The conceit of power, or management, 
or skill, or wisdom, is precious to most men. You 
must often have noticed that in some dinner-table 
sort of argument the flushed disputants are much 
more anxious that their own pet opinion should be 
triumphant than that truth itself should gain the 
victory. They must not be seen to be wrong them- 
selves. Ah! how the poor souls will fret and chafe 
if their pointed little arrows miss the target of 
proof. And yet who has not scen in a meadow the 
feather-tipped arrows lying all about the field, the 
target itself unpierced? So in disputation, who 
has not seen a whole host of arguments, some 
feathered with satire, others with sneers, let fly at 
some opponent, and failing to reach his position P 
The conceited archer all the while being quite un- 
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willing to acknowledge that in the least degree he 
is mistaken! Mistaken! Oh no; if you are at all 
confidential with him, he draws you aside and, sotto 
voce, communicates to you the fact that the other 
fellow is an “ egregious ass,” “ an impudent ape,” 
“a mere stump orator,” and an “awful liar.” I 
need not stay to illustrate the fact; our own hearts 
attest the fact that mistakes are felt to be undig- 
nified and unpleasant things. Much of this 
unpleasant feeling is needless, and springs from a 
previous conceit that our opinion is worth much. 
When we think of it, what is our opinion worth on 
many subjects? It may be the result of some read- 
ing, some thought; but the measure of its value is 
the measure of our knowledge. I may try to doctor 
myself, and some people are amazingly great in the 
home-medicine department; but how little I know 
of the science! I may give an opinion about a 
picture; but how little I know of the arrangement 
of masses, and chiaroscuro, and the elements of 
good painting! I may try to make my own willor 
to write out my own lease, but how little I know 
about law! I know an old gentleman that wrote 
out his will in a book, and I am uncertain if to this 
day the Court of Chancery has found out exactly 
what the old gentleman meant. Now, if you apply 
this principle to life in general, you see how easy 
it is to make mistakes where there is no exact 
blessing at all, but rather the other way. But very 
many mistakes, if made in early life, have blessings 
attached to them, strange though it may seem ai 
first sight. 

I shall call one blessing of mistakes that of early 
self-revelation. Mistakes open our eyes—yes! 
what multitudes of lessons I may learn if I am 
gifted with modesty enough to learn them. If I 
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go on far in life without making them, I may have} mistake of a foolish friendship. How we opened 
to pay the dear price of finding out my folly too| ouz 2carts; how free and confiding we were! Let 
late. Oh, for the mistakes to come in time to} us 22suk God we learned in time to look below the 
teach us that man is not the measure cf the uni-| surface of pleasant friendship, and made an early 
verse, and that there is a rich library of experience | estimate of the value of sincere and earnest eha- 
open to us in the lives of others if we have only| racter. Our first mistakes saved us from far 
grace to read them! greater ones perhaps in the after times. 

Is it not well for a bather to be doubled up, and Mistakes reveal to us not only our own in- 
even half-choked with water, in time for him to} efficiencies but the value of other minds. We 
know what the force of the tide is? To have a| go to colleges and debating-societies self-confident, 
luncheon of seaweed and salt water is other than | almost supercilious. A laugh is like a sword, sharp 
pleasant ; to have your knees peeled on a broken | and severe in its stroke; ridicule almost overwhelms 
stone, and your back smitten with a sharply-curling | us; but it was better to learn thus our incipient 
wave—oh, how uunlikeable it is! and yet before you} weaknesses than to be unpurged from our conceits 
have ventured far out into the open sea how good | till the long after years. 
it is to feel that the might of the water is im-| Morcover, mistakes make the young Alpine 
measurable—how useful it is! and I am bold to| climber more anxious about the guide and the 
say that to make a few ventures into the stern| ropes. “Not alone again! no, thank you.” It wasn’t 
temptations and struggles of life is not otherwise | pleasant to come down the first slope with a run; 
than useful to young men. Oh the forces that | it might not have in it the danger of death, but we 
are round and about us ina moral sense! How it! saw the stars in a very peculiar sense, and we 
teaches us the value of the prayer, “ Hold thou/ travelled back in a way undignified and uncom- 
me up, and I shall be safe!” fortable. “Not again!” So in our history. We 

Even to think we can speak well is not a bad can go alone, yes, we think we can, to heaven. 
thing, if, led to try our powers, we come to a/ Mistakes teach us that the Great Guide must lead 
dead Jock, blush, perspire, and stand still. Itisaj|us, and that when our feet well-nigh slip, the 
grand experience if it leads us to the training | Saviour’s mercy alone can hold us up. 
school for the wise culture of our powers. Better; Mistakes make us charitable. Some men are 
to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at | sternly critical and quite overbearing for a time. 
all, and better to have spoken and have failed, than | But by-and-by such a one errs himself. Ah! how 
never to have tried to speak at all. different he is now. Ifa man is overtaken in an 

Now apply this to moral life, if you please. I} error, how tenderly he deals with others now! how 
hold that an innocent being, constituted incapable | gently he tries to deal with him! He remembers 
of temptation and never tested at all, has not the | his own experience in the eritical places, and he is 
same elements of moral power, beauty, and glory | compassionate. 
that a being has who has struggled, battled, risen,| Mistakes make heroes of us. We find that it is 
conquered, I have no hesitation in saying that to} a world for war, not ease. We gird up the loins 
know good and evil, and afterwards to win the good, | of our mind. We watch, we pray. Nay, in an 
love it, pursue it, prize it, is better than merely to| earthly sense they bring us out. Disraeli’s first 
be good by the impossibility of being anything else | speech was a great mistake. “ But you shall hear 
—than mechanically good. me some time,” said the future orator. And then 

Without entering, however, on the metaphysical | the heroic endeavour began, and a war against 
questions of morals, let me say that it is patent to | ridicule and prejudice commenced which ended 
us all that there are wonderful trainings in mis- | in victory. 
takes. We do not hold wasps in our hands more| Even in relation to coming to Christ mistakes 
than once if we can help it, and we do not gather | are blessings. Trying the law is good, stumbling 
stinging-nettles with any sort of pleasure a second | along the path trying to keep straight. It is won- 
time. Exactly; and what have we learnt? Why,| derful now the law cuts us up; it makes us feel 
this: that we must be careful as to what we touch. | worse. “When the commandment came, sin re- 
Our senses have received a lesson, which woe to) vived.” Foolish man, you say, to try the law at 
usif we forget. We look before we touch. What | all. Yes; it seems so at first sight; but let him 
an experience it is to know that a velvety wasp is, keep on. Oh, with what restfulness of heart he 
not all softness! And what a preservative it is to, will come to feel that “Christ is the end of the 
fee: that there are stings in time. The first con- | law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
scince-prick, rightly remembered, may save us If you want to show me a peculiarly restful Chris- 
fron “ the worm that dieth not,” and the experience | tian, take me to the man who has made the mistake 
of noral agony may save us from the fire that never | of trying to be good in the school of the law. 
shal. be quenched. | Now, some people might write a very amusing 

So too, in social life. It is hard to make the paper about the blessings of mistakes. They might 
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suggest after an evening party leaving early, and 
mistaking the best hat for your own old one; or 
taking a new Sangster instead of your old Gamp- 


like umbrella; or receiving wrong change—with | 
half-a-sovereign for sixpence. And some people | 


are wonderfully slow to see these to be mistakes. 
But though they might raise a laugh, there would 
be no true blessing in such mistakes. Not at all. 
The new hat ought to rest on an aching head, the 
fine umbrella ought to be held in a trembling 
hand, the half-sovereign ougbt to burn a hole in 
the pocket. There would be no blessing there. 
What we lave does not in the end make us happy, 
but what we are. Yes, it is better for the mistake 
to be aguinst us, if heart and conscience are at rest. 

Let me now suggest that great blessings lie 
hidden from us in first attempts after happiness. 
We found out the magnitude of our immortal 
nature by the unsatisfactory character of mere 


| Luther made a grand mistake when he went to 
| Rome thinking to find everything there to develop 
_his religious life. Oh, how he writes concerning 
that first visit, when he went to the great cathedral, 
full of all the mystic yearnings and the deep fervent 
| desires of a man who wanted to be a monk indeed! 

but the mistake proved the turning-point of his 

life. The priests were chanting; he heard :— 

“ Panis es et panis manebis, 
Vinum es et vinum manebis.” 

| (Bread thou art and bread thou shalt remain, 
| Wine thou art and wine thou shalt remain.) 


‘and the falsity of the Church led him afterwards 


to find true rest in the Word of God alone. 
Mistakes are not always blessings. There are 

| some that carry the life-curse with them, and it is 

| only by the gracious guidance of God that they 

| turn to blessings. 

| Whata kind Father we have! He pardoned the 


earthly successes. We felt the great soul within | prodigal who went out to do as he liked with his 
us, and we realised its value. It was a mistake portion—how he spent it you know; but his mis- 
to suppose that earthly prosperity or human love | takes led him to this: “ How many hired servants 
could make us perfectly happy; but we have to! of my father have bread enough and to spare, and 


learn by mistakes that nothin~ but God can really | I perish with hunger. I will arise, and go to my 


satisfy the soul of man. 


| father.” 








ABRAHAM IN THE KORAN, 






HE period of Abraham’s life at which 
i he renounced idolatry, which is only 
obscurely alluded to in the Scriptures, 
| the Koran treats of at considerable 

length. The particulars it narrates 
are taken chiefly from Jewish tradition, and are of 
interest to the Christian reader, as showing in 
what light the great patriarch is viewed by the 
Mohammedan world. 

The first statement regarding the views of 
Abraham on the subject of idolatry display an 
inductive style of reasoning that is both interesting 
and instructive. “Call to mind when Abraham 





ey 


said unto his father, Azer, ‘Dost thou take images | 


for gods? Verily thou and thy people are in a 
manifest error.’ 


“ And when the night overshadowed him he saw | 


a star, and he said, ‘This is my Lord;’ but when 
it set he said, ‘I like not gods which set.’ 

“ And when he saw the mcon rising he said, 
‘This is my Lord;’ but when he saw it set he 
said, ‘Verily if my Lord direct me not, I shall 
become one of the people who go astray.’ 

“And when he saw the sun rising he said, ‘ This 
is my Lord, this is the greatest;’ but when it set 
he said, ‘O my people, verily I am clear of that 
which ye associate with God. I direct my face 
unto Him who hath created the heavens and 
the earth; I am orthodox, and not one of the 
idolaters.’” 


| We are next told that Abraham commenced 
‘actively to destroy the idols of his neighbours, 
| who thereupon determined to burn him, but he 
| was miraculously delivered. 

| Remember when he said unto his father and 
‘his people, ‘What are these images to which ye 
;are so entirely devoted?’ They answered, ‘We 
‘found our fathers worshipping them.’ He said, 
'* Verily both ye and your fathers have been in 
| manifest error’ They said, ‘Dost thou seriously 
‘tell us the truth, or art thou one who jesteth with 
‘us?’ He replied, ‘ Verily your Lord is the Lora 
of the heavens and the earth; it is he who hath 
created them, and I am one of those who bear 
‘witness thereof. By my God I will surely devise a 
plot against your idols after ye shall have retired 
from them.’ : 

“ And in the people’s absence he went into the 
temple where the idols stood, and he brake them 
all in pieces, except the biggest of them, that they 
/ might lay the blame upon that. And when they 
| were returned, they said, ‘ Who has done this to 
|our gods?’ And certain of them answered, ‘We 
' heard a young man speak reproachfully of tkem, 
‘and he is named Abraham.” And when he was 
brought before the assembly, they said to him, 
‘Hast thou done this to our gods, O Abrahwm ?’ 
He answered, ‘Nay, that biggest of them hath 
done it. But ask them if they can speak. And 


, they said, ‘ Verily thou knowest that these speak 
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not.’ 
ship that which cannot profit you at all, neither 
can it hurt you? fie on you, and upon that which 
you worship!’ They said, ‘ Burn him, and avenge 
your gods; if ye do this it will be well” And when 
Abraham was cast into the burning pile, we said, 
‘O fire, be thou cold, and a preservation unto 
Abraham.’ And they sought to lay a plot against 
him, but we caused them to be the sufferers.” 

Another variation of this story is given by the 
Jews, who allege that this demolition of idols was 
executed by Abraham in his father’s shop. Terah, 
inquiring very naturally the cause of the destruc- 
tion of his gods, was told by his son that they had 
been quarrelling over some fine flour that an old 
woman had brought them. The father, ashamed 
to state the impossibility of this occurrence, and 
so confess the impotence of his idols, was yet 
exceedingly angry, and carried his son to Nim- 
rod, to be severely chastised for his presump- 
tion. 

Abraham is said to have had an argument on 
the subject of idolatry with Nimrod, which is 
stated in the Koran thus— 

“Hast thou not considered him who disputed 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, because God 
had given him the kingdom? When Abraham 
said, ‘My Lord is He who giveth life and killeth ;’ 
he answered, ‘I give life and I kill’ Abraham 
said, ‘ Verily God bringeth the sun from the east; 
now do thou bring it from the west.” Whereupon 
the infidel was confounded, for God directeth not 
the ungodly people.” 

There are many other allusions concerning 
Abraham scattered throughout this remarkable 
volume, many of which are in agreement, in their 
outline, with the Scripture narrative. He is 
spoken of as the “friend of God;” and in connec- 
tion with this subject the Mohammedans relate 
a beautiful story, which, if it be not true, has yet 
an excellent moral. The patriarch, they say, in a 
time of scarcity, sent to a friend in Egypt fora 
supply of corn. His friend excused himself for 
complying with his request on the ground that 
a famine was raging there also; nevertheless, he 
would have supplied him if he thought the supply 
was needed for his own necessities. He was con- 
vinced, however, that it was required to enable 
Abraham to keep up his usual hospitality, and to 
give to the poor. The messengers, ashamed to be 
seen returning with empty sacks, filled them with 


fine sand, and returned to their master, who was | 
deeply affected by hearing of their ill-success, and, | 


brooding upon it, fell asleep. Meanwhile Sarah, 


Abraham answered, ‘ Do ye therefore wor- ] ignorant of all, opened the sacks, in which she 


found excellent flour, and commenced baking 
| bread. The patriarch, awaking, and smelling the 
_ operation, eagerly inquired whence the flour had 
been obtained. “Why,” returned she, “from your 
| friend in Egypt.” “Nay,” replied he, “it must 
| have come from none other than my friend God 
Almighty.” , 
The Koran relates the visit of the angels to 
Abraham, and states that the celestial messengers 
| did not touch the meat which he set before them. 
In accordance with Eastern usage, the patriarch 
| from this regarded his guests with mingled feelings 
| of fear and aversion, judging that they were un- 
friendly to him. Then they told him the errand 
on which they were sent, and he knew the reason 
of their abstinence. 

With regard to the offering of Isaac, the Koran 
relates that the patriarch informed his son of the 
fatal command which he had received, and that 
Isaac replied, “O my father, do what thou art 
commanded; thou shalt find me, if God please, a 
patient person.” The commentators state that 
Abraham drew the knife across Isaac’s throat with 
his full strength, but that he was miraculously 
prevented from hurting him. 

A characteristic incident is related about Abra- 
ham’s doubts of the resurrection from the dead, 
and the manner in which they were set at rest. 
He was told to take four birds, divide them into 
four parts, and place these parts on four moun- 
tains. Then, says the narrative, “call them, and 
they shall come swiftly unto thee, and know that 
God is mighty and wise.” 

The commentators explain that the patriarch 
| pounded the flesh and feathers of these four birds 
| together, and, dividing the mass into four parts, 
piaced them on four mountains, retaining their 
heads in his hands. He called each bird sepa- 
rately to him, when the part of each division that 
belonged to the bird summoned, separated from 
the rest, and joined itself to the head which re- 
mained in his hand. 

In this light—not, taken as a whole, an unworthy 
one—is the great patriarch regarded by millions of 
the human race who believe in the teachings of 
the false prophet. He stands out before them 
as a vehement hater of idolatry, and a prince of 








| generosity and hospitality, the leading virtues of 
| the Arabian nation. 


In this latter respect he is 
dearer to them than to us, since he was an Arab 
sheik, and sat in his tent-door at the cool of the 
day, as is the practice of their own chiefs in the 


| present day. 
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A SONG OF TRIUMPH. 


OW in the dust art thou? stricken with sor- | 

Wy row, 

Bowed to the earth with the weight of thy | 

care ; | 

Fearing to look through the night on to-morrow, 

Sunk in the depths of the darkest despair ? | 

Banish each gloomy thought, triumph was never 

wrought 

By the inaction that waits but for fate ; | 
Work while the daylight still gives thee thy mighty 

will, 

Pause not, nor shrink from the ills that await. | 









Look up above thee; the sun in his splendour 
Ne’er was designed but to lend us his light; 
See the pale moon, how reproachful yet tender, 

Eager to chase off the darkness of night. 
Think ye each mimic star, glittering so sweet afar, | 

Sinks in the path of its labour of love ; 
Think ye the voice divine, bidding their light to shine, | 

Passes unheard by the myriads above ? 





\ 


See, how around, all Nature rejoices, 
Mutely obedient to power from on high ; 

Save where the wild woods with millions of voices 
Join in the praise that ascends to the sky. 


Hear how the tuneful lark, singing from dawn to 


dark, 
Chants his sweet notes full of gladness and mirth ; 
Soaring with wing elate, close to the heavenly 
gate, 
Bringing a glory down to the sad earth. 


Labour is holy, the wisest have told us, 
Bearing a balm like to Gilead of old; 
Mighty to banish the clouds that enfold us, 
Laden with blessings of healing untold. 
Rouse then thy slumbering powers, what though the 
darkness lowers, 
Soon shall the morn light and gladness recall; 


|'Then when thy trials past, succour shall come at 








ABOUT 


last, 
Learn thou that faith and hope triumph o’er all. 
J.N. 
NELLIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
AM so glad you’ve come,” said Daisy, joy- 
fully, “I’ve been looking for you ever so 


wanted you, for this is Nellie whom I told 

2 you about. I must introduce you formally 
though, mustn’t I? Mr.George Drayton, Miss Cowley, 
Miss Nellie Cowley. There, now you know each other. 
Have you seen mamma, Miss Cowley? Oh, that’s 
all right then! Somehow the people are so late in 
coming to-night ; they are not half of them here yet ;” 
and she turned to speak to some one else, while 
George Drayton remarked that Daisy was always 
talking of Nellie. 

“Why, Nellie,” I asked presently, as she sat rather 
silently by me, “ what’s the matter ? you do not look 
half so bright as when you first entered.” 

“ Dou’t I?” she answered listlessly, with her eyes 
fixed on the doorway ; “ I am alittle tired, that is all.” 

“Are you disappointed? Did you expect a party 
was anything but a well-dressed crowd?” 

“Oh no, dear!” she replied, suddenly beaming ; 
“it’s delightful, and I am not at all disappointed. 
How do you do, Mr. Stanton ? I wondered where you 
were.” 

“Did you ?” he said, looking at her admiringly. 





It was the first time he had ever seen her in any- | 


thing else but her everyday dress. I watched them 
both from my seat, as they sang together; and 
I do not know why, but somehow Frank Stanton 


did not impress me so favourably as he did on 
the one former occasion on which I had seen him. 
He had less of the frank, open, boyish look about 
him, and more of the man of the world. And 
after his duet with Nellie was finished, and he 
sat and talked with me for a little while, I discovered 
that there was no depth of any kind in his character; 
and that he was a moral coward I knew almost 
instinctively. Still he was handsome and fascinating 
| and gentlemanly, and above all I saw that his eyes 
| followed Nellie all round the room, and that when 
| they met his, there was a recognition in them that 
‘told me that, insensibly perhaps, they understood 
| each other ; and from the very expression of his face 
| I saw too that, frivolous and weak he might be, but 
|as far as she was concerned he was in earnest— 
| thoroughly in earnest. Yes, it was very evident that 
| Frank Stanton was in love with Nellie Cowley. 

“ Who is that lady?” I asked, as a tall, imposing- 
looking girl swept by on the arm of a man, to whose 
conversation she seemed to be paying but little 
attention. 

“That ?—that is Miss Drayton; and, my goodness, I 
haven’t spoken to her yet!” and he went after her. 
| She was pale, with a singularly cold and composed 
| face, utterly devoid of animation. I did not wonder 
that Frank Stanton never made love to her. 
| Do you know, Miss Cowley, every one is lost in 

admiration of Nellie!” Daisy informed me. “Iam 
so delighted ;” and she put out her hand for me to 
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fasten her glove. “You know who George is now, |companion, stopped and said haughtily to Nellie, 


don’t you? and don’t you think he is very handsome, 
Miss Cowley ?” 

“Very,” I said, and she went away satisfied. 

An hour later, while Nellie, who had been again 
with Frank Stanton, had mysteriously disappeared 
in the direction of the conservatory, it chanced that, 
in a pause of the music, a little knot gathered round 
her picture of “The Mere,” which hung in a recess 
close to where I was sitting. I sat quite still, taking 
care not to show, by look or movement, that I was 
interested in the observations made upon it. 

“It’s remarkably well done,” said a man’s voice, in 
the tone of one who was a judge. 

“‘It’s very pretty,” lisped a girl, who evidently 
knew nothing at all about it. 

“It’s more than pretty,” said the first speaker. 

“Do you really think so?” said a cold, harsh voice, 
that grated so strangely on my ear that I looked up 
to see who it belonged to: it was Miss Drayton’s. 
“Do you really think so?” and she almost seemed 
to doubt its being a genuine opinion. “I do not 
admire it at all. It is a style I do not like, and I do 
not think it so particularly well done. It is the work 
of Miss Stanton’s drawing mistress; she is here to- 
night, a young——” I believe she was going to say 
“person,” but she corrected herself, and said “lady 
in white.” 

‘How can you speak so?” said Daisy, indignantly, 
coming up with her lover; “how can you speak so, 
Emma! It is the work of my dear little friend 
Nellie Cowley,’’ she said, turning to the gentleman, 
who had admired the painting. ‘“ We all like her so 
much,” 

“Still, your friendship for Miss Cowley—it is 
Cowley, is it not ?—does not alter my opinion of her 
as an artist.” 

“ We all think the picture lovely,” replied Daisy, 
“especially Frank,” and the last words were a good 
shot, for I saw a faint colour come for a moment into 
the face of her listener as she turned away. ‘And I 
think Nellie is lovely too,” continued Daisy ; “and so 
does every one here to-night. I’ve heard every one 
asking who she is. George, don’t you think she is 
the prettiest girl in the room ?” 

“No,” he answered, looking down on the round, 
plump face turned up to his; and Daisy laughed, 
but did not quarrel with him for his difference of 
opinion, 


There was one more incident that night. It hap- | 


pened, I hardly know how, that the musicians were 
absent for a little time—getting refreshments, per- 
haps—while the guests sauntered up and down, 
Miss Drayton was talking to Frank Stanton, and 
Nellie and I were seated near the piano. Presently 
there was a little whisper, and I heard Daisy say 
despondingly, “I never could play decently; I can’t 
play a bit in time, I wish I could,” and almost at 








the same moment Miss Drayton, passing by with her ; 


“Miss Cowley, will you play something ?” 

It sounded almost like a command, and I saw the 
quick blood rush to my sister’s face; so I rose, and 
saying coldly, “I will play with pleasure,” took 
my place at the piano, while Nellie drew a little 
nearer and, almost turning her back upon the com- 
pany, watched my fingers as they flew over the keys, 
She was disappointed J knew, for she thought, as did 
I, that Miss Drayton had virtually asked her to ac. 
company herself and Frank Stanton in a succeeding 
piece. We were both mistaken, though, for a moment 
later he came for her. 

“T thought you wanted to sing with Miss Drayton,” 
she pouted, not looking round. 

“So did she; but you see you were both wrong,” 
he laughed. 

They imagined, because I was playing, I could not 
hear what they said; but I heard every word, though 
I made no sign. 

“ Doesn’t she want you to sing with her?” she 
asked, still keeping her eyes on the ground. 

“T don’t know,” he replied a little impatiently; 
“T’ll go and see if you like; shall 1?” 

“Not unless you would rather,” she answered, 
faltering, and she raised her eyes for a moment, but 
dropped them again. 

** Nellie,” he said almost in a whisper, but I heard 
him distinctly, “I would rather sing with you than 
any one in the world, and you know I would, do you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, and she went, while I con- 
tinued playing, half-stunned—almost stupefied. Was 
my sister, my little sister, whom I trusted so, carry- 
ing on a clandestine engagement, or what? One 
thing was certain, it must be instantly put a stop to, 
for it would cause her instant dismissal, and disgrace, 
as far as her pupils were concerned, if it came to Mrs. 
Stanton’s ears, and there was no knowing, besides 
this, how much trouble and anxiety she was bringing 
on herself. But, above all, and beyond all to me, 
there was the knowledge, which nearly choked me, 
and blinded me to the notes before me, and deafened 
me to all around, that my sister was no longer mine 
—mine alone, only and entirely. 

Iwent home almost in a dream ; I could not shape 
the words to tell Nellie what I hail heard, and she 
appeared wrapped in her own thoughts. 

“Nellie,” I said gravely, as I watched her fold up 
her white dress and take, almost tenderly, the flower, 
now all faded, from her hair; ‘Nellie, are you satis- 
fied with your first party ?” 

She did not smile or clasp her hands and express 
her delight childishly, as she would have done for- 
merly ; but she gave almost a sigh as she answered 
slowly, ‘Oh, Mary! I have been so happy.” 

She kissed my forehead gently, and we said nothing 
more that night. She told me all the next day—not 
till Ireturned from giving my lessons, for I was up 
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and on my way before she was awake; but in the 
evening, when, as usual, we had sat down to our 
occupation. I was silent, for I was thinking of that 
first secret which had come between us, and of the 
haunting fear which had so suddenly become a cer- 
tainty. Nellie played listlessly with her colours, with 
a flush upon her face and a half-smile upon her lips, 
with her breath coming now and then in little short 
gasps like smothered sighs, and her eyelashes resting 
upon her cheek. 

Presently she rose, and kneeling down in front of 
me stroked my face, as she always did, then dropped 
her head tremblingly on my shoulder. “Mary,” she 





whispered, for she could not find a voice to express 
her happiness; “ Mary, I want to tell you some- 
thing; and, dear, you must not be angry with me, 
for I am so happy—so very happy, Mary: Frank 
Stanton loves me.” 

I raised her head and held her face in my hands, 
and tried to look into her eyes, but she did not once 
raise them. 

“And you, Nellie?” I asked. 

“And I,” she answered, gently putting her head 
back again on my shoulder, “and I, Mary—I care for 
him very very much.” . 





(To be continued.) 











Voices of age in wise old words of truth ; 
All these with all their charms come back to me. 


, Come back to me! and so my fancy raves, 
I half forget those parting hours of woe ; 
I half forget those round and silent graves 
In yonder churchyard with its shroud of snow. 


2.2 CHRISTMAS VOICES. 

: CROSS the fields of crisp and gleaming 
snow, 

& \ Waking the slumbers of the midnight 
hour, 

The Advent chimes in wave-like music 
A flow 

, 5 Through all the vale from yon old 


Saxon tower. 


O magic music, rich with rhymes of yore! 
Your silver tones make tears of rapture start ; 

Your every throbbing chord unlocks some door, 
And opens some sealed fountain of my heart ; 


For musing here beside my lattice pane, 
Bright visions of the past around me play ; 

I seem to hear in every trembling strain 
Voices of loved ones that have passed away. 


Love’s voice, that flushed the dream-like dawn of 
youth ; 
An infant voice that prattled at my knee ; 


| But in my heart a deeper fancy dwells, 

| I seem to hear above the passing chime, 

His voice whose advent all earth’s hallowed bells 
Are chanting in their melodies sublime ; 


| 
| 
| His voice, who spake as mortal never spake, 

| Whose words of healing wondrous music made 
| By the glad shores of Syria’s peaceful lake, 

| Or under Olivet’s empurpled shade. 


| O voice of Christ! speak through these bells indeed ; 
The world is dark with doubt and torn with strife : 
| Speak to the wrangling sects, the one blest creed— 
That only perfect love is perfect life. 
J. C. TILpESLEY. 





DORA’S 


H no, Fanny, don’t say so! I am sure 
father would not leave the pretty cot- 
Dtage, and the pleasant fields where 





S Hf Dora’s tears fell fast as she spoke. 
“ Indeed, dear, I am very sorry too,” replied her 
sister; “but think how much worse it must be 
for father and mother to leave the home where 
they’ve lived so long, and where we’ve all been so 
happy.” 

“Why do they go if they don’t like?” asked 
Charley. 

* Because father has not money enough to pay the 
rent of the farm.” 
_ “Why has he not as much as usual?” 


Charley and I play so often,” and little | 


PEARLS. 


“Don’t you remember what a number of our 
cattle died this year, and how some of the crops 
failed on account of the dry season ?”’ 

“Well, father could not help all that.” 

“ Certainly not, Charley; it was God who sent 


| these misfortunes.” 
| “ And he could take them away too,” said Dora, 
_ drying her tears. “Might we not ask him to send 


money for the rent to father?” 


| No harm in asking,” replied Fanny, “but I don’t 
| see how it could come. 


Mother has no hope, for she 
says none of our friends.are able to help us.” 
“But God is able, Fanny; he can send things 


any way he pleases. Don’t you remember hearing 


! last Sunday how St. Peter caught a fish with a piece 
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of money in its mouth, when he wanted to pay the 
tribute ?” 

“Yes, Dora, but the days of miracles are past.” 

“Still I believe God will help father if I ask 
him,” persisted Dora, as her sister turned to re-enter 
the house. 

From this time all was gloom and sadness in that 
once happy dwelling; even the children ceased to 


play, and wandered slowly and sorrowfully through | 


their favourite haunts. Each rock, each tree, each 
flower, seemed now possessed of charms and beauties 
never sufficiently observed or appreciated before, 
and above all, the river, that lovely crystal river 
which glided on at the foot of the green meadow 
near the cottage with a gentle murmur, sounding like 
the dear familiar voice of an.old friend. Many a 
pleasant hour had Dora and her brother spent on the 
bank of that stream, and various were the amuse- 
ments they had devised for themselves, from the 
launch of their first flagger boat until Charley had 


attained to the highest object of his ambition—a | 


fishing-rod. 


+ a, | 
Now, alas! all these pleasures must cease, for it | 
was decided that the family were to remove to the | 


smoky town, and live from henceforth in dingy 
lodgings amongst the great brick houses, where, but 
for the extremes of cold and heat, winter and summer 
would be alike; where there are no trees to bud in 
spring, no blossoms to expand in the flowery month 
of June, and no fruit to ripen in the mellow 
autumn. 

Days and weeks passed on, all too rapidly, and at 
length preparations were commenced for the dreaded 
departure. The furniture of the cottage was to be 
sold, and a friendly tradesman arrived from town to 
make the necessary valuation of the contents of the 
house and the farm implements. Fanny was very 
busy that day, helping her mother to set the place 
in order and make everything look to advantage; 
and the children, not being considered useful on this 
occasion, were sent out to amuse themselves as best 
they could, 

“Charley,” said Dora, “let us visit the pretty 
river once more, and bring your fishing-rod that you 
may have a last trial, for I cannot get out of my 


mind about the fish with money in its mouth. Oh, | 


how I wish you could catch one! you know God 
could send it now as easily as long ago, and I asked 
him very much this morning.” 

“Come on,” said Charley; “I have got the rod 
ready, and we might really bring home a fish for 
dinner, which would be some help to mother, even 
without the money in its mouth.” 

They reached the river-bank, and while Charley 
fished, Dora, as in former happy times, amused her- | 
self looking for shells and bright pebbles, not that 
she cared now for these once-prized treasures, for her | 
mind was too much occupied with sad thoughts about | 
their approaching departure, but from the force of ' 


habit, she went on gathering and stowing them away 
| in her pocket. 
| At length Charley’s voice was heard, calling out 
that it was time to return to the house. 

“Have you caught anything?” she anxiously in. 
| quired. 

‘I did not get so much as a rise,” he replied. 

Dora was much disappointed, for the idea of money 
being sent by means of a fish had taken strong pos- 
session of her imagination, and now the last hope of 

that seemed gone. However, her faith was still firm, 
“Tf it does not come in one way,” she thought, “ it 

will in some other, for when I asked God so much 
| this morning, I felt he did not refuse.” 

When the children arrived at home, they found their 
father engaged in an earnest conversation with the 
strange tradesman (Mr. Smith), and fearful ef dis- 
'turbing the conference, they sat down quictly in a 
‘corner ; but Charley understood sufficient of what 
was going on to know that an offer had been made 
which did not appear to satisfy his father, who pre- 
| sently left the room to consult with his wife on the 
subject. During his absence, Mr. Smith noticed the 
children in their quiet nook. Dora had taken from 
| her pocket the shells and pebbles which she had 
| gathered, and was playing with them in her lap, 
| whilst Charley amused himself trying to open a few 
| mussels which were amongst the collection. He suc- 
ceeded easily with several, but at length found one 
so tightly and obstinately closed as to defy his ut- 
most efforts. The stranger good-naturedly offered 
his assistance, and Charley handed it over at once, 
saying, “I don’t think any one could make that fel- 
low open his mouth.” 

But soon he was obliged to acknowledge the supe- 
rior power of a strong hand, as the shells flew asunder, 
apparently at a mere touch. 
| “Hallo! what have we here?” exclaimed Mr. 
| Smith, in a tone of astonishment. “ Something that, 
if lam not mistaken, will help to pay your father’s 
rent.” 

“Ts it money?” asked Dora, breathless with ex- 
citement. ‘Oh! I knew it would come.” 

“No, my child; but it’s money’s worth, which is 
quite as good.” 

Both children were by this time leaning over the 
open mussel, and Dora’s voice expressed disappoint- 
ment as she remarked, “I see nothing but a round 
white spot. I wonder what it can be.” 

“It is a very large and fine pearl,” replied the 
tradesman, “and one for which you ought to receive 
a good price.” 

“There might be some in those mussels I opened 
first,’ observed Charley, “for I should not have 
noticed them, not knowing they were of any value.” 

The other shells were carefully examined, and 
found to contain several pearls of smaller size. 

Dora hastily placed them all in a piece of paper, 
saying, “I should like so much to get the money, 
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and give it to dear father. It would be such a happy 
surprise to him. Oh, sir! as you are going to town, 
perhaps you would sell them for me. And please 
do not buy the furniture till you see what I get for | 
the pearls; for we may not have to leave this after 
all.” 

“T will do better for you than that, my good little 
girl, I will ask your mother to let you come home 
with me this evening, and you shall sell your own | 
pearls, and come back here to-morrow with the price, | 
whatever it may be. Perhaps they’re not so valuable 
as I suppose, for I’m no great judge of such matters, 
so don’t set your heart too much on them, but I’ll 
take you to a respectable jeweller, and try what he’ll | 
give.” | 

« And please, sir, won’t you keep my secret?” en- 
treated Dora, as the door opened, and her father and 
mother entered, looking so sad, that the little girl 
could hardly restrain herself from telling them of 
her hopes. 

As soon as the party were seated round the fire, 
Mr. Smith said he had been thinking it would be 
better not to conclude the bargain till next day, 
when he should be in the neighbourhood again, and 
could call for a final answer. Meantime, he had 
taken quite a fancy to the child Dora, and, if her 
mother had no objection, would like to take her back | 
with him, having a great many little ones at home 
to whom she would be very welcome; and ended by 
promising to restore her safely on the morrow. 

Dora entreated so earnestly for permission to ac- 
cept this invitation, that her mother consented, 
though much surprised at so timid a child express- | 
ing a desire to go amongst perfect strangers. 

As soon as Dora was ready she started with her 
new friend, who was very kind; and immediately, 
after their arrival, conducted her to a jeweller’s shop, | 
where, on showing the pearls, she received what 
appeared to her a large sum of money. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith!” she cried, as soon as they were 
out of the est 
father’s rent ?” 

“Strange to say,” he replied, “it is exactly the 
sum he named to me this morning as suflicient to 
clear off his difficulties.” 

“How very good it was of God to send me just 
exclaimed Dora; “I knew he would, 


what I asked,” 










ablishment, “is it enough to pay my | 


to St. Peter by a fish. Now we shall not be obliged 
to leave this pretty place, and you will be happy 
again.” 

The farmer thought his little daughter had lost 
her senses; but counting the money, found it quite 
correct, and was still wondering where it came from, 
when Charley, who had faithfully kept the secret, 
_ thinking he might now recompense himself for his 
| silence, came forward and told the whole story of the 
pearls, and where they were found, which Mr. Smith, 
who entered the room at the moment, fully corro- 
borated, at the same time congratulating his friend 
on this providential escape from his difficulties. The 
whole household were filled with joy and thankful- 


|ness at finding they might remain in their beloved 


home, where they passed the rest of their lives in 
peace and happiness. The farm prospered, and there 
were no further embarrassments about the rent; but, 
strange to say, though Dora and her brother spent 


| much time by the river, and found many mussels, 
| yet they never discovered another pearl. 
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99. Quote the passage in which St. Peter calls the 
Levitical law a “ yoke.” 

100. The Apostle John applies a name to Christ 


| which is given him by no other writer of Holy Scrip- 
| ture. What is it? 


101. Quote all the passages in which St. Paul 


| aseribes to our Saviour the title of God. 


102. St. Paul, in one of his Epistles, says that the 
foundation of God’s spiritual house has two mottoes 
inscribed on it. Quote them. 

103. Give an instance from the life of Christ 
which shows that he attended festivals of man’s 
| appointment. 

104. The Jews were guilty of four distinct kinds 
of idolatry. Name them. 

105. There are two passages in the Bible in which 
the Lord is called “the King of Israel.” Give 
them. 

106. Mention the three means adopted by the 
Jews to prevent the accumulation of debt amongst 


| them. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 223. 





and I thank him greatly.” 

On reaching Mr. Smith’s house, Dora felt so joyous 
and ligh!-hearted, that she was able to play as 
merrily a3 ever, and much enjoyed the company of 
his children, with whom she soon became a great 


85. Judges v. 26; 2 Sam. xx, 21, 22; Matt. xiv. 
1—11. 

86. Five. Numb. xi. 28; xiii, 8, 16; Neh. viii. 
17; Acts vii. 45. 

87. Jonadab, the son of Rechab (Jer. xxxv. 18, 19). 

88. 1 Kings xx. 31. 





favourite ; but her happiness was not complete until 
early next day, when entering her father’s cottage, 
she spread on the table before him all the money, 


saying, “ Here, dear father ; 


God has heard my | 
prayer, and sent you the rent, as he did the tribute | 


89. Acts xxiii. 1—5. 

90. “Amos hath conspired against thee in the 
midst of the house of Israel, and the land is not able 
to bear all his words ” (Amos vii, 10). 
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BIBLE 
THE RICH FOOL 


IE spake a parable.” This parable is 
| placed by St. Luke, who alone records 
it, in close connection with a question 
put to our Lord by one in the company 

~ — Master, speak tomy brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me.” It is directed 
against taking no thought of heavenly things, and 
taking too much about earthly things; it is a blow 
aimed at the sin of covetousness. 

“A rich man.” This man grew wealthy by God’s 
blessing resting upon all he did; yet though riches 
were increasing, and though God was prospering 
him, he set his heart upon earthly things, and did 
not recognise the source from which his blessings 
flowed. 

“ He thought within himself, saying, What shall I do?” 
The very bounty of Providence sore perplexed him. 
The sins he is guilty of are ones of thought. He 
contemplated the doing of many things, but ere he 
could execute any he had to leave all behind, and the 
wealth that he, as God’s instrument, had gathered 
together had to become the possession of others. 
Our thoughts, though very secret, are known to God, 
and he holds us as accountable for them as though 
we had put them into practice. The first want of this 
prosperous man was contentment. He is blessed to 
such an extent that he has enough and to spare, and 
yet he does not ask what he can do for others—in 
what way he can alleviate suffering, or how he can fill 
the hungry. Mark his intense selfishness when he 
talks of “ my fruits,” “my barns,” “ my goods.” 

“TI have no room.’ With the plenty God gave 
him, he might have gladdened the hearts and bright- 
ened the homes of many widows and orphans, and in 
doing so he would have found room enough where to 
bestow some of the produce of his ground. 

“This will I do.’ No reference to God, by whom 
alone success in these his fresh undertakings could 
be brought about. His conduct resembles that of 
men who say, “To-day or to-morrow we shall go 
into a certain city,” and to whom the apostle writes, 
“ Ye ought to say, If the Lord will we shall do this 
or that.” His plans, one and all, begin and end in 
self— in his overweening anxiety to gather all in, so 
that nothing may fall to others, he either forgets 





or ignores the fact that he cannot use all these | 


goods himself. 

“Iwill say to my soul.” Trusting in what he pur- 
poses to do, he is satisfied. In his calculations he 
seems to have taken no thought of the many calami- 
ties that might at any moment deprive him of all. 
Having laid up his goods for his bodily use and 
pleasure, he addresses his soul, for the eternal wants 
of which he had made no provision, The fact of his 








NOTES. 
(Luke xii. 16—21). 


having a soul seems to strike him in the most casual 
manner. 

“Thou hast much goods laid up for many years.” 
Like the Epicureans of old, he had made his chief good 
to consist in the earth; goods worth the name he 
had neitic* sought nor obtained. These words, so 
characteristic of all the rest of his conduct, sound like 
the knell of his departing soul. He made sure that 
his wealth would remain with him for many years, 
as though he had stored years as well as the fruits 
of his land in his barns. 

“ Tuke thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” How 
different this address of the slave of sense, to that 
which Christ has given his disciples— deny thy- 
self,” “watch,” “pray,” “strive to enter in.” In 
the midst of his contemplated enjoyments, a decree 
is preparing which will spoil for him his rest, and 
surprise him in the midst of his self-indulgence. 

“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.” This title, pronounced by Him who is the in- 
fallible and holy judge, is opposed to the opinion of 
his own prudence and foresight which he entertained. 
“This night” is opposed to the “many years” for 
which he was making provision. It is sometimes 
asked, “ How did God speak to him? was it by a 
sudden presentiment of death, or by some alarm of 
conscience, or by some mortal sickness at the mo- 
ment falling on him?” Probably in none of these 
ways, but, more awfully still, by decree; for while 
the worldling was cheering his heart, God was de- 
ciding his dreadful surprise and eternal doom. 

“ Then whose shall these things be?” Not his surely, 
for dying he can take nothing away with him. 

“So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich toward God.” Here is contained the lesson 
which the Saviour wished to impress upon the hearts 
of those who heard him. Self and God are contem- 
plated in this parable as the two goals placed before 
the soul ; for one or other of these it must determine. 
If self be the end and object of all our aims, we are 
laying up treasures for ourselves, it is true, but we 


| Shall lose them, and with them, our souls and God, and 


shall hereafter discover to our cost that, though now 
we may say we are “rich and increased in goods, and 
have need of nothing,” we are in reality “ miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked.” We only are rich, 


| who are rich toward God, who are rich in God, who 


have made God the depositary of our treasures, and 
who set our affections on things above. Acting thus, 
we shall find that in God we possess all things, 
though here below we may have nothing, and when 
in God’s good time we depart hence, we do not leave 
our riches behind us, but rather we go to them to 
receive them from him. 





